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This pamphlet is one of a series upon the common 
social, intellectual and commercial features in the life 
of the people of the United States and of other coun- 
tries. Documents have already been issued dealing 
with Japan and with the South American States, and 
others of the series on the United States and England, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Canada and Mexico are in 
preparation. 

So far as the editions of these documents will per- 
mit, copies will be sent postpaid, upon publication, 
to those persons who make written application there- 


for, and the Committee will be glad to send ad- 


, 
ditional copies to any names and addresses suggested 
by correspondents, either as being those of persons 
interested in the work of the Association as a whole, 
or in the relations of the United States and any 


particular country or countries. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND FRANCE 


An endeavor like this, ‘‘to emphasize the common 
intellectual, social and commercial features in the life 
of the people of France and the United States,”’ must 
begin by a clear understanding of what that vague 
term—‘‘the people’”—means. In any republic it 
includes, as civic equals, all citizens; and among the 
citizens of any state there must always be wide 
divergence of conditions,—ecanomic and moral, to go 
no further. Generalization should avoid extremes, of 
riches and poverty, fashion and obscurity, saintliness 
and crime. It must consider, as the national type, 
those who are neither of the cosmopolitan class which 
has more or less emerged from the limitations of 
nationality nor of that universal laboring class which 
has not yet been quite confined within them. Such, 
for example, are all professional men and men of 
affairs, from the leaders of the bar, or in the universi- 
ties, to respectable shop keepers. When one thus 
conceives the people of France, the image becomes 
fairly distinct. With the people of the United States 
the case is different, by reason of the immigration and 
the internal migrations which confuse and disturb the 
visible surface of American life. The distinctive 
traits of American character are probably to be found 
most definitely in the regions and among the citizens 
who have longest thought of themselves as American; 
that is, among inhabitants of the Atlantic seaboard who 
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are descended from families already American in 1776, 
aud their kinsmen now living in other parts of the 
country. The one practicable test of American 
nationality is that the man who claims it, as a charac- 
teristic and not merely as a political fact, shall think 
of himself not as Irish-American, German-American, 
or whatever else, but only as American—his personal 
ties of foreign origin completely broken or forgotten. 
If America is to remain America, the Americans of 
the future must come to be the spiritual descendants 
of the Americans of the past. By ‘‘the people of 
France and the United States,” accordingly, we may 
agree to mean the sound middle class of both repub- 
lics, whose personal traditions are purely national. 
Thus considering the peoples in question, one can 
hardly fail to perceive, among their most profound 
common intellectual traits at the present time, a 
conviction that, so far as is humanly possible, every- 
body in this world ought to get his deserts—that 
accidents of birth or of fortune should not be allowed 
to modify individual careers any more than can be 
helped. In both countries the chief force brought to 
bear on all men alike, to direct them in the ways of 
righteousness, used to be religion—in France chiefly 
Roman Catholic, in America chiefly Protestant, but 
in both spiritually dominant and, on the whole, 
fervently sincere. In both countries to-day religion, 
at least for the moment, has less command of popu- 
lar confidence. For the kind of social or personal 
edification which was formerly sought from the clergy 
both now look to popular education, at public expense. 
The belief in education as the one efficacious means 
of equalizing opportunity seems in both so intense as 
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in some aspects to approach the danger of superstition 
—or at least of confusion of means with ends, of 
formulas with results. In both, education is for the 
while in a state of transition; it has abandoned the 
methods of the past, and is endeavoring with inspiring 
confidence to establish in their stead more efficient 
methods for the future. The high degree of technical 
training in France—in other words, the prolonged 
traditions of French civilization—must necessarily 
stand in strong contrast with the somewhat fluctuating 
standards of a country which a century ago was mostly 
wilderness. The education of France, technically 
better throughout than that of America, seems on the 
whole more exposed to the danger of cramping the 
pupil; that of America, disturbingly superficial in 
many respects, at least leaves inborn energy rather 
more untrammelled, and perhaps displays more power 
of influencing morals. Each country might learn 
from the other, particularly, in point of standards, 
America from France. But both agree, most funda- 
mentally, in somewhat petulant faith that the safe- 
guard, of the state is knowledge—that if we seek the 
truth the truth shall make us and shall keep us free. 
And in both freedom means, at bottom, the liberty of 
the individual to achieve his utmost. 

How clearly defined these convictions are in the 
popular mind is another question. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the forces which have brought 
them into being have much in common with those 
which are producing the most obvious social fact now 
common to France and the United States. Thisis what 
may variously be called centralization, or the depopu- 
lation of the country, or the growth of cities. 
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Obvious in France, at least since the time of Richelieu, 
to a degree which many critics have held nationally 
morbid, this has insensibly become almost as evident 
throughout America. The fact that for reasons both 
historical and geographical—springing both from the 
origins and from the comparatively limited extent of 
the country—the single centre of France is Paris can 
only momentarily postpone our recognition of tend- 
encies in America closely analagous to those which 
at times have made Paris, as capital of the most 
highly civilized nation in Europe, the virtual capital 
of the civilized world. It was evidently so at certain 
periods of the seventeenth, the eighteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The pervasiveness of its elder 
influence is one reason why it is not indisputably so 
to-day. So, during the nineteenth century, Boston, 
the chief city of eastern New England,—the true 
Yankee capital,—not only insensibly drew to itself 
the most able men from the rural country within its 
range, but virtually absorbed the ability of the New 
England towns which were once its rivals, such as 
Salem, Newburyport, or Portsmouth. So, at the 
present time, Boston itself is being slowly drained 
by the economic superiority of New York and by the 
greater political and social intensity of life in Wash- 
ington. And what is true in New England seems 
generally true throughout the United States. The 
cities attract from the country the ablest and the 
most energetic people, leaving behind mostly those 
who have not energy enough to be even restless; and 
the greater centres of population exercise a similar 
influence over the cities which for any reason stay 
smaller. 
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Social concentration must everywhere involve con- 
centration not only of social power but of social 
disease. It is concerning certain phases of this that 
the most deep mutual misunderstandings arise between 
Frenchmen and Americans. Human conduct and 
misconduct everywhere are about the same: but, in 
some respects, the impulse of the French to state 
things as they are goes to the extreme of over- 
emphasis on evil, and the impulse of Americans to 
believe things as they ought to be results in placid 
denial of facts to which eyes may comfortably be 
closed. Perhaps the most obvious aspect of the 
misunderstanding now in mind concerns the subject 
of divorce. Whatever statistics may aver, divorce is 
unusual among the personal acquaintance of respect- 
able Americans; so, ther: is every reason to believe, 
are irregular domestic establishments among the same 
class of people in France. Throughout France, how- 
ever, the popular conception of marriage is deeply 
affected by its sacramental character in the Roman 
Catholic Church; throughout America, it is as deeply 
affected by its essentially civil character among the 
English Puritans of the seventeenth century. So the 
modern American view of divorce is apt to impress 
the French as hypocritically immoral, and the occa- 
sional irregularity of French unions is apt to impress 
Americans as shamelessly so. Austere critics might 
pronounce the two peoples equally right; more merci- 
ful ones might better point out that they are equally 
mistaken. 

It is an analagous, though not quite similar, mis- 
understanding which prevents the Americans and the 
French from generally perceiving how much their 
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commercial life has in common. In a country of 
which the material development has been so great as 
that of America during the past century, nothing 
could prevent the accumulation of sudden and some- 
times accidental fortunes, nor the consequent con- 
spicuousness of adventurous or even reckless spirits 
among men of affairs. In a country so differently 
conditioned as nineteenth-century France, nothing 
could avert the obviousness among such men of a 
tendency to somewhat frugal thrift. The typical 
American spends rather too freely; the typical French- 
man saves with a caution approaching timidity. So 
much one must candidly admit. On the other hand, 
the general belief among the French that a normal 
American man of business is a daring speculator—a 
sort of glorified gambler—is completely mistaken; and 
so is the general American belief that the normal 
French man of business, if not a gambler, is little bet- 
terthan a miser. In point of fact, whoever has had 
wide acquaintance among the commercial classes in 
both countries must agree that in both the most vitally 
characteristic type is one of prudent enterprise. Your 
French man of affairs and your American alike desire 
to end each year as solidly as they began it, and with 
as much more range and power, of commercial sort, 
as is consistent with avoidance of unreasonable risk. 
On this point, the actual state of family fortunes in 
the two countries is instructive. The present code of 
French law compels people in general to leave the 
greater part of their property to members of their 
families. No such limitation of testamentary free- 
dom exists in America. But something surprisingly 
like it occurs, as an act of free will, on the part of so 
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many prosperous Americans that it may well be taken 
as an assertion of national character. A_ typical 
American, to be sure, bequeathes something to charity, 
or to public purposes; but, in the case of men with 
children, or with other near relatives, this is rarely 
enough to impair the remaining estate. And this 
remaining estate is so seldom given outright to its 
inheritor that elaborate creations of trust, carefully 
defined by express direction of testators, may be said 
to be rather the rule than the exception. Not long 
ago, indeed, a foreign student of law and economics, 
after a few weeks’ study of present conditions in 
New York and in New England, pleasantly said that 
more property there was actually managed by the 
dead for the benefit of their families than has ever 
been the case anywhere else in the whole course of 
recorded history. True or not in this extreme form, 
the statement indicates how much the codified law of 
France has in common with the uncontrolled impulse 
of America, when the question arises of providing for 
one’s posterity. 

National characters must always present diversity, 
and diversity must always be more conspicuous than 
likeness. Yet words like these, if they can help French- 
men and Americans to perceive some of the many like- 
nesses which underlie their national diversities, may 
not be vain. For in moments of tension—and even 
among the nearest of friends moments of tension must 
sometimes arise—they may do their part to remind each 
that among the deeper causes of tension throughout 
history have lurked needless misunderstandings. 


BARRETT WENDELL 
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